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water the fierce heat of the slumbering fire in its veins is
tempered to a genial warmth, which promotes the growth
of the crops ; but that when the force of the fire has not
been thus diluted it blasts the growing corn. When the
Thompson Indians of British Columbia wished to set fire to
the houses of their enemies, they shot at them arrows which
were either made from a tree that had been struck by light-
ning or had splinters of such wood attached to them.1 They
seem to have thought that wood struck by lightning was so
charged with fire that it would ignite whatever it struck, the
mere concussion sufficing to explode it like gunpowder. Yet
curiously enough these Indians supposed that if they burned
the wood of trees that had been struck by lightning, the
weather would immediately turn cold.2 Perhaps they con-
ceived such trees as reservoirs of heat, and imagined that by
using them up they would exhaust the supply and thus
lower the temperature of the atmosphere.8 Wendish peasants
of Saxony similarly refuse to burn in their stoves the wood
of trees that have been struck by lightning; but the reason
they give for their refusal is different They say that with such
fuel the house would be burnt down.4 No doubt they think
that the electric flash, inherent in the wood, would send such a
roaring flame up the chimney that nothing could stand before
it In like manner the Thonga of South Africa will not use
such wood as fuel nor warm themselves at a fire which has
been kindled with it; but what danger they apprehend from
the wood we are not told.5 On the contrary, when lightning
sets fire to a tree, the Winamwanga of Northern Rhodesia
put out all the fires in the village and plaster the fireplaces
afresh, while the head men convey the lightning-kindled fire
to the chief, who prays over it The chief then sends out
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